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THE LILY -OF THE VALLEY, 


HIS plant, with its luxuriant foliage and graceful and fragrant flowers, is one that 
can be easily and satisfactorily raised in the house during winter. By keeping 

the little bulbs, or “pips” as they are called, in soil or moss in a very cool, or cold, 
place, they may be taken, a quantity at a time, and potted and brought into bloom 
successively as desired. They can be potted in soil or in common packing moss, or 
in Jadoo fibre. As indicating the modes of procedure with them we here give the 


method of an amateur in nearly his own words: 

The pips were rolled in damp sphagnum or packing moss and laid out of doors for a night to freeze solid. They were then taken in and allowed to thaw, after 
which the roots were cut eff to a length of about three inches. A little moss was placed at the bottom of a six-inch pot; then a pip was set in the center and others 
placed around it about an inch apart, the spaces between filled with moss, then more pips until the pot was full, except an inch in thickness of moss around the 
inside of the pot. All spaces were filled up with moss. Soil may be used the same as moss. The tops of the pips stood even with the top of the pot. A layer of 
moss was placed over them to keep them in the dark; a piece of dark woolen cloth will do as well. Tepid water was poured on until it ran through at the bottom. 
The pot was set on the reservoir at the back of the cook stove, and water supplied once a day; at night it was removed to the sitting room, where there was a con- 
stant heat. In two weeks the shoots appeared, in three weeks they were two or three inches high, with a flower-stem to nearly every one; they were then removed 
to a cooler room, with a good light. In thirty days I had a pot of plants covered with bloom, and handsome foliage. 
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THE CONTOUR OF THE LAWN’S 
SURFACE. 

HE contour of the lawn’s susface 
has much to do with imparting 
pleasing character to any ornamental 
grounds. In many respects contour is 
more important in general appearances 
than are the trees, shrubs and other 
features that we class as lawn embellish- 
ments. Take for instance a lawn that is 
flat in appearance, or one that is de- 
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feet, that of figure 2 is about seven feet, 
higher than the curb, the distance between 
street and house being about sixty feet. 
Considered from the standpoint of garden 
effect as seen from the highway, the 
place of figure 2, other things equal, will 
be voted as being much finer than will 
the more flattish-looking garden of figure 
i. Where the one place will be marked 
by tameness of effect, the other will be» 
comparatively imposing. Considered 
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FIG. I—PROFILE OF A FLATTISH FRONT LAWN, HAVING A TAME EFFECT. 


pressed through its center, and it leaves 
an impression of tameness in the mind 
that is decidedly unpleasant, as compared 
with a like garden, which may be slightly 
crowning at the center. Plant a dishing 
garden as you may, it can never show 
forth the character ‘to please as can the 
crowning garden, even though less pains 
and expense are bestowed on the planting 
of the latter. 

Carrying out this principle in a practical 
manner, as applicable to improving home 
grounds and reference may be made to 
certain illustrations with advantage. No 
one, of course, would locate a homeina 
dishing spot of land, or even on a flat 
area, if one that is somewhat crowning is 
available. Still, not enough attention is 
paid to choice of location as between 
building sites that are slightly, and such 
as are more elevated. To illustrate the 
point, reference may be made to figures 
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FIG. 3—A LAWN PLAT SURMOUNTED BY DRIVEWAY, 
SHOWING THE BETTER EFFECT OF THE 
CURVING CONTOUR, 

I-and 2 annexed, These figures show 
the front-lawn contours of two village 

homes. 

It is seen in figure, 1 that a line start- 
ing at the street curb q, strikes the front 
cellar wall of the residence 6 at a point 
more than half way between the cellar 
bottom and the ground floor. In figure 2, 
on the other hand, a similar level linec d 
starting at the curb strikes the cellar at 
its floor. In other words, the first or 
ground floor of figure 1 is about three 


from the commercial standpoint, should 
it come to selling the place, and it is safe 
to assume that the improved effect in 
figure 2 would count more for securing a 
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boldness for having a crowning surface 
outline. The plat here illustrated is some 
forty feet across, but the same rule, as re- 
gards the better effect of a rounded sur- 
face may be said to apply generally to 
home gardens, either in their entirety or 
in their parts. 

Figure 4 represents two ways of finish- 
ing a front lawn in cases,—now so com- 
mon in many towns—where a street fence 
is not required. There the crowning 
contour with a sharp slope or fall in the 
surface near the sidewalk, prevails in 
each instance all with good effect. Two 
methods of treating the descent are 
shown, the one by employing a retaining 
wall the other without. There seems to 
be a liking for such retaining walls in 
many cities, judging by their prevalence, 
but the taste that calls for them is ques- 
tionable, make no mention of the cost of 
the walls, which is considerable. True, 
the wall, in a measure, serves for a fence, 
and this no doubt frequently accounts for 
its presence. But to treat the same slope 
as shown in the lower part, by having a 
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FIG. 2—SIMILAR TO FIG. 1, BUT OF BETTER APPEARANCE BECAUSE MORE CROWNING. 


buyer than would five hundred dollars, or 
perhaps a thousand dollars extra put into 
the cost of the house of the other. Nor 
should health considerations be over- 
looked. In the matter of drainage the 
place that presents the better appearance 
from a garden standpoint is likewise 
greatly ahead of the other from ajsanitary 
standpoint. 

The advantage of the crowning center 
is again shown in figure 3, which repre- 
sents a lawn plat embellished with shrub- 
bery, around which a driveway passes, 
forming a turning place. The upper part 
shows the plat well rounded at the center; 
the other the same somewhat depressed 
through the middle. No comment is 
necessary to show that such a plat, 
whether occupied in part or wholly with 
shrubs and trees, or whether being mainly 
lawn, possesses increased beauty and 
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FIG, 4—TWO WAYS OF TREATING A FRONT LAWN SLOPE, 
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low hedge just ‘back of the top, is quite 
as effective and is less costly, and then 
the lawn slope, surmounted by a low 
hedge, is more garden-like. In our towns 
where so much in the line of artificial con- 


FIG. 5—TREATING BOLD NATURAL VARIATIONS IN) 
HOME GROUNDS, 


struction of buildings, walls, sidewalks, 

curbs, pavements and the like uneeoee 
bly are met, it should be the aim, as far 
as possible, to keep the garden plats free 
from similar effects. In no instance have 
we too much of garden beauty. Let. us 
make the most of our grounds by treating 
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them as garden-like as the case will allow. 

A front slope surmounted by a low 
hedge may answer about as well for de- 
fense as will the low wall. Indeed, if 
that perfect shrub for such places be used, 
namely, Thunberg’s Japan Barberry (Ber- 
beris Thunbergi), this arrangement may 
be more effective as a defense than eveu 
is the low wall, and garden effect at the 
same time be promoted. What gives this 
barberry especial value in such places is, 
first, that it is very dwarf—we have never 
met one as high as three feet, even when 
untrimmed; second, it is prickly, to an 
extent that no dog or child, would care 


to venture across a hedge composed 
thereof; third, this barberry is one of our 
neatest and handsomest low flowering 
shrubs; it is handsome in foliage always; 
it is handsome in flower and it likewise 
is handsome in fruit, for it bears brilliant 
scarlet berries which are edible. This 
valuable shrub, of rather recent intro- 
duction from Japan, is not yet widely 
known, although now to be had in most 
nurseries, 

Figure 5 sets forth two ways of finish- 
ing the contour of an elevationand slope, 
where the natural variation of the surface 
is considerable, the illustration being 


from life. In this instance where there is 
so much natural boldness of outline, it 
seemed better to introduce some artificial 
regularity in the surface. The lower part 
of the engraving shows the contour as it 
appeared before improving, the latter the 
same afterwards. 

Now, while the original form was ad- 
mirable for treating for fine landscape 
effect—nothing could be better—yet it 
was not to be overlooked that gardens 
are for use as well as for beauty. A lawn 
that is decidedly mound-like is less com- 
fortable ior the various uses of a home 
than is one that is not so marked in this 
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CONIFERALES,—No. 8. 
VERYONE who attempts to classify 
conifers, or any other plants, is 
sure to do so differently to anyone else. 
The result is worse than any confusion of 
tongues could ever have been, for the 
terms employed could never have been 
equalled at any tower of Babel. And 
yet the city of New York has voted 
$500,000 to perpetuate another install- 
ment of this very confusion. Charles 
Darwin once broke out parenthetically 
in one of his letters about plants, that his 
poor head was all in a swim; and he left 
a large sum of money to help straighten 
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respect. We want, for instance, places 
where the children can romp and roll 
without rolling down hill, and where 
tennis and other ball games can be played 
without inconvenience. Keeping these 
things in mind, the treatment bestowed 


upon the case in hand was to produce the 
contour shown in the upper part of 
figure 5. Thatis, attention was given to 
even up the top somewhat, but not to 
wholly get rid of the crowning feature, 
and then to even the slope to harmonize. 
As the slope had a descent of fully twenty 
feet, agreeable relief thereto was obtained 
by planting some shrubs over thesurface. 
Altogether this treatment of the place 
proved very satisfactory, * 


out the scientific (?) tangle. Now the 
labor is barely completed, before a local 
pundit is enabled to turn quite a good 
deal of the work helter-skelter again,— 
all in the name of “exact science.” 

I have before me two or three works 
emanating from, or copied after the Kew 
dictum, and no two of them correspond; 
yet they assume to talk loftily about 
“garden names.” Gardeners will need 
to adopt and simplify some system for 
themselves before very long, for it is 
more and more apparent that science,— 
plant science,—is deliberately designed 
to obscure and confuse, 
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As a garden group the Cupressinez 
and Taxodinez may very well be planted 
together. In the books they sometimes 
follow and sometimes lead each other; 
Nature never cuts such capers,—she dis- 
poses them each with effect, and this is, 
or should be, the aim in the pinetum. 
In this paper they are merely brought 
together for ease of reading, and there is 
no attempt to closely follow authorities 
who evidently don’t know “where they 
are at.” 

Sciadopitys verticillata is the Umbrella 
Pine, a monotypic plant from Japan; 
hardy, elegant, and distinct in its charac- 
ter. It is one of the conifers eminently 
suited to amateurs who desire something 
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choice and who do not begrudge two or 
three dollars for it. 

Sequoia is the “ Big tree of California.” 
There are two species, S. gigantea, and 
the redwood, S, sempervirens, or Taxo- 
dium sempervirens, as botanists have 
permitted it to be better known. Each 
species has two or three varieties. They 
do not do well in the Atlantic States, not 
even southwards; on the contrary, it is a 
singular fact that the “big tree,” as well 
as some other Californian conifers do 
better near the Canadian border, especi- 
ally in Western New York, The illustra- 
tion on the preceding page is of a few 
trees in the nursery of Ellwanger & 
Barry, at Rochester. 

Athrotaxis is a Tasmanian genus of 
three species, all of which are in cultiva- 
tion in Britain,—especially in Southern 


England. They are too tender for any 
but the equable climates of the United 
States. 

Cryptomeria is a monotypic genus from 
North China and Japan. The plants vary 
a good deal, both in appearance and 
hardihood. The best tree I know of 
northwards is at Trenton, N. J. It is 
thirty or thirty-five feet high, and has 
pertected crops of seed for many years. 
It appears to be the variety elegans. In 
severe winters it browns a good deal, but 
does not suffer otherwise. 

Taxodium is in two species, from Mex- 
ico and the United States. Our own spe- 
cies, T. distichum, is perhaps the loftiest 
tree of the Atlantic seaboard, and speci- 
mens stand in New Jersey and Southern 
Pennsylvania a good deal more than 100 
feet high, with immense trunks. It is a 
very useful and characteristic deciduous 
conifer, which should always be trans- 
planted in a young state, say up to four 
or five feet high. The variety pendulum 
is often sold as Glyptostrobus. 

Glyptostrobus is a Chinese genus in 
two species of somewhat similar decidu- 
ous character. 

Actinostrobus, in two species, is from 
Western Australia, and adapted only to 
parts of California. 

Callitris, in fifteen species, is from Aus- 
tralia and adjacent islands, and also from 
South Africa and neighboring islands. 

Fitzroya is in two species; F. Patagon- 
ica from southern Chili, etc., and F. 
Archeri from Tasmania,—both of course 
too tender for the north. 

Widdringtonia is the “ Milan Cypress ” 
from the mountains of Central Africa, 
and it is hoped it may prove of use in 
the south Atlantic States. 

Libocedrus is given eight species in 
some works; several forms are in culti- 
vation and best adapted to the Pacific 
coast and southwards. 

Thuyopsis, and a number of other 
reputed genera, have been dropped by 
the botanists, with how much reason 
anyone who has travelled among them 
or grown many of them from seed can 
tell. 


it is all wrong. There is also a disposi- 
tion to fuse Cupresseze and Thuya,—only 
restrained by the fear of the intolerable 
confusion which would result. It would 
be well if everyone only thought of the 
confusion ! 

Thuya in some books is given but four 
species, in others five are enumerated, 
all of which except T. Japonica have a 
multitude of cultivated forms. They are 
among the most useful conifers we have 
in the Northern States, and as they 
abound in dwarf and variegated varieties 
they are extensively raised by nursery- 
men, and commonly planted. The varie- 
ties of our native Arbor vite, from their 
hardihood, are particularly useful; there 
are at least fifteen or twenty of these, 


I have no doubt whatever that our ' he 
laboratory scientists will presently insist & 


varying greatly in color and habit. T. 
gigantea also has several varieties. I 
have been under the impression that we 
have a few good specimens of some fifty 
feet high of this species in the middle 
Delaware valley, but Dr. Robinson, of 
the Gray Herbarium regards them as 
“Retinospore forms of Libocedrus de- 


currens, perpetuated by cuttings.” There | 


is much confusion and it is not lessened 
by the fact that the plants have never 
fruited, and that Libocedrus decurrens is 
tender even at 
Philadelphia. 


T. dolobrata is 
the Thuyopsis be- 
fore spoken of, a 
native of the Jap- 
anese mountains. 
Thuya orientalis is 
’ from China and 
Japan, and is the 
most prolific in 
varieties of any,— 
upwards of twenty 
being regarded as 
good and distinct. 

Cupressus, with 
a dozen or more 
species, is now 
made to include 
Chamecyparis, 
Retinospora, and 
quite a good many 
of what gardeners 
have called Thu- 
yas. I would not 
offer an opinion to 
anybody as to how 
long the arrange- 
ment will obtain. 
The various spe- 
cies are from North 
America, the tem- 
perate parts of 
Asia, southeastern 
Europe, and the 
mountains of Cen- 
tral A njenieer 
Those known as 
the Retinospora 
kinds, and Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana in 
variety, are the 
most hardy, but 
cannot be trusted 
too far north,—in 
fact Lawsoniana 
seems to find its 
limit of endurance 
at Princeton, N.J. Cupressus thuyoides 
is, to be sure, hardier than either, but 
somehow it seems to find its way into 
gardens but rarely. 

Juniperus is credited with twenty-nine 
or thirty species, nearly all of which 
are in cultivation. They are widely dis- 
tributed over the sub-tropical mountains 
and the cooler parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. Many of the species vary 
amazingly, and they, together with the 
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Thuyas, form a most important part of 
a northern pinetum. Unfortunately our 
friends in California have a monopoly of 
several fine species, both of their own 
and other warm-temperate regions. Yet, 
anyone setting out to form a collection 
can get together a dozen or so of forms 
of our “red cedar,” J. Virginiana, half a 
dozen of J. sabina, as many of J. commu- 
nis, with several outlyers from northern 
Asia. .. 

I may say in conclusion that it would 
seem a common sense arrangement to 
group the berry-beariug gympnosperms 
in one tribe. We would deal with them 
nicely thus at the North where yews need 
some protection, but no modern sys- 
tematist thinks so to arrange them. 

JamMEes MACPHERSON. 

Trenton, N. Ff. 
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PLANT NUT TREES. 

HEN planting trees for ornament 
W, or shade, it is well to combine use 
and beauty by planting trees that will 
raise a supply of nuts for family use or 
for profit. Such trees are generally longer 
lived than fruit trees, are fully as good 
for shade, and when well cared for are as 
profitable. The nuts are easier to handle 
and ship long distances, as they are non- 
perishable under all ordinary circum- 
stances; a few days delay in gathering, 
shipping or selling out will not cause a 
loss to grower, dealer or consumer. 

Here in the West walnut, hickory and 
butternut trees are native, and one can 
have the nuts for the gathering of them, 
as usually the woods are full of them. 
In spite of this fact, many of the trees are 


CUPRESSUS MACNABIANA, 


being planted in the towns and 
along the roadside in the 
country. Several of the less 
common nut trees have been 
found hardy enough for all 
practical purposes, and people 
are planting them more and 
more each year. Many kinds 
will yield a crop which will 
sell for $25 or $30, and that can 
be considered a very good 
return for the outlay of time 
and money. 

Several varieties of chest- 
nuts are easily raised in most 
localities, the American sweet 
variety being as fine as any, 
though much smaller than the 
new sorts. 

In places where chestnut 
trees have been cut down and 
the new growth is coming up, 
the trees can be grafted to the 
new varieties, which will soon 
come into bearing. The Japan 
Giant chestnut bears nuts of 
enormous size, the burrs open- 
ing when ripe without the aid 
of the frost; the trees come 
into bearing earlier than any 
of the other sorts and the trees 
are quite dwarf. The care required by 
the chestnut trees is just the same as that 
given to apples, and the rule applies ina 
general way to all nut trees. Should any 
one want to grow the trees from the 
chestnuts, be sure to plant the nuts where 
the trees are to stand, as a novice in the 
work would probably lose most of the 
trees in transplanting, where a regular 
nurseryman could succeed with nearly all 
of them. 

Almonds, both hard and soft shell, are 
desirable trees to plant where they can 
be raised; the latter being less hardy 
must not be attempted too 
far north. One variety, the 
Russian almond, has proved 
to be perfectly hardy at the 
North and bears a sweet, 
plump nut of good flavor. 

Filberts are much like the 
common hazelnuts which 
are native here; they are of 
easy culture and come into 
bearing early. The variety 
“Kentish Cob” is highly 
recommended for cultiva- 
tion here. 

The English walnut or 
Madeira nut is not supposed 
to be very hardy north of 
Philadelphia, though there 
are some trees in bearing in 
New York State and some 
growers maintain that they 
are quite hardy if the young 
trees are protected for a 
few years; after tha} they 
will be able to stand the 
winters and bear good 
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CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA—Var. erecta viridis. 


crops. In the South and on the Pacific 
coast they grow well and yield immense 
crops of nuts; the green nuts are used 
for pickling when young and tender. 

Pecans are quite hardy at the North, 
but produce larger crops when grown in 
the South. Thetree is a rapid grower 
with pale green foliage, which holds its 
color quite late in the fall. Some dealers 
recommend planting pecan trees wher- 
ever hickory trees grow and do well. 
This is allright for the Northern pecan, 
but surely no one would advise planting 
those from the South in such a different 
climate. There is a native pecan in Illinois 
which grows to a great size and ripens 
immense quantities of nuts. The nuts 
are of large size and good quality, and 
with good cultivation it seems as if a fine 
profit could be made from the trees. One 
man claims for them that he has found 
them to be hardier than the average apple 
tree, and states that he has fifty trees in 
good condition that have lived through a 
winter when the thermometer registered 
30° below zero. There are also some 
pecan trees growing in Michigan which 
were planted several years ago, and so 
far have stood the winters with no pro- 
tection. 


The age at which any nut trees come 
into bearing depends on the care given 
to the trees. Some authorities state that 
fifteen or twenty years are necessary to 
bring them into full bearing, from the 
time the nut isplanted. This isa mistake, 
as trees that have been well cared for 
should bear a bushel of nuts in ten years, 
and the amount will increase rapidly each 
year after that time. Some may enjoy 
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raising these trees from seed ; to be sure, 
it is rather a slow process, but it is interest- 
ing work, When planting the nuts, if they 
have thin shells, be perfectly sure that 
they have not dried out at all. The best 
plan is to get them as soon as they ripen 
and plant them at once. When this is 
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SPIRA ARGUTA, 


not possible, keep them in moist sand or 
sawdust until they can be started. But- 
ternuts, walnuts, hickorynuts and filberts 
being hard-shelled will keep in growing 
condition much longer, but should be 
planted in the fall as they germinate bet- 
ter when allowed to freeze, as that cracks 
the shell. The fal! planting is Nature’s 
own plan, and the nearer we follow her 


ways the better results we may expect. 
Another thing, do not plant the nuts deep; 
Nature drops them on the surface and 
gives them a thick covering of leaves in 
which the dirt catches as it blows about, 
then the snow covers all and helps the 
leaves to decay and form a covering of 


leaf mold 
for the tree 
to grow in. 
It is not practi- 
cable for any of us 
to try to raise all these 
kinds of nuts, but select 
the ones most likely to suc- 
ceed in our climate and by 
proper care and attention make a success 
of it. We may not reap the benefit of 
our labors, but our children will and 
theirs after them. Z. 
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SPIREA ARGUTA. 


This comparatively new spirza is figured 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle and here re- 
produced. The following is the account 
given of it by acorrespondent of the same 
journal: 

The earliest of the flowering trees and shrubs 
were this year fortunate in having warm and 
moist weather, but no spring in recent years was 
more unfavorable to the flowering of those that 
followed them. Among other plants, the spirzeas 
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suffered badly. Frosts by night and dry, cold 
winds by day, prevented several of the most 
beautiful varieties, such as S. Van Houttei and 
S. media, from opening their flowers. It says 
much, therefore, for the hardiness of S. arguta 
that it has never been better than during its last 
flowering season. And when that great merit 
is added its undoubted superiority to all 
other spireas in beauty, it is clearly one 
that deserves to be brought into general 
notice. It is as yet rare and but little 
known, being of hybrid and comparatively 
recent origin. * * It is of very 
graceful habit, its shoots being thin, wiry, 
and arching. During April they are com- 
pletely covered on the upper side with 
compact clusters of flowers that are of the 
purest white. The leaves appear after the 
flowers, and are one to one and a half 
inches long, obovate, usually sparsely 
toothed, quite smooth, and of a light but 
vivid green. 
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WINTERING PLANTS IN THE 
CELLAR. 

A writer in the Harm Journal, who 
has evidently had experience in win- 
tering plants in the cellar, writes 
very instructively on the subject. A 
summary of his ideas are here given. 
It is to be kept in mind that the 

plants are placed in thecellar to rest, 


’ not to grow. Nothing is more harm- 


ful to them when thus stored away 
than water, and it should never be 
given unless to keep the soil from be- 
coming dust dry. In regard to keeping 
geraniums in the cellar by shaking the 
soil from the roots and hanging them up, 
he says that: : 
‘“Young plants cannot be saved in that man- 
ner, and the loss of a fine lot of young gera- 
niums led me to the discovery that it was only 
old plants of several years’ growth, with strong, 
stocky roots, that could be hung to rafters or 
packed in barrels with any assurance of safety. 
The roots of the young geraniums were too 
tender to withstand the air, and they speedily 
shriveled and died.” a vay * «Used 
merely as a storage to keep them through the 
long, cold months, there is no place superior to 
a dry, well lighted cellar. Tubs of hydrangeas 
and cape jessamines and even some of the 
alms—may be trusted to it with perfect safety ; 
plants that require rest, like the fuchsias, callas, 
and many others, will find it a cool, quiet 
retreat for their winter slumbers; and if there is 
no greenhouse on the place, as is usually the 
case, the busy housewife may trust nearly all of 
her treasures to its keeping, with the assurance 
that they will be returned to her in good condi- 
tion in thespring. The great secret of taking 
care of them is to neglect them as much as 
possible. They are not growing, only resting; 
and if their owner would have them come strong 
and fresh through the winter’s sleep,-she will 
do well not to disturb their repose. If some of 
the pots and tubs are small, and the soil should 
become dry, it might be well to water them once 
or twice during the winter; but in no case 
should the soil be saturated.” 


In early spring if the buds on the plants 
are seen to be starting a little, do not give 
water which would only favor their growth, 
but keep as dry and cool as possible until 
time to take them out of the cellar, 
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POTATO SCAB. 

Our readers at different times have had 
the benefit of the experiments and, dis- 
coveries made in relation to the growth 
of potatoes free from scab: but the sub- 
ject is an important one and no apology 
is needed in refering toit again and stating 
the case as it stands at the present time. 
This we are able to do by reproducing 
the government report as made in Farm- 
er’s Bulletin No. 56 and recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington. Experiments have been made at 
various stations and in different parts of 
the country and by the use of different 
substances to check or prevent the occur- 
rence of scab on the growing tubers. At 
some stations particular attention has 
been given to the use of flour of sulphur, 
coating the seed tubers with it, and also 
mixing it inthe soil. At one time some 
expefiments appeared to indicate that 
this substance might be employed in this 
way to advantage, but later trials, repeated 
at different places, shows that it has but 
little effect, and this not commensurate 
with the expense. The report that here 
follows may be accepted as fully trust- 
worthy, and the best method now known 
to prevent the occurrence of scabbiness 
of the skin of the potato. 

REPORT, 

The disease of potatoes which results in the 
formation of brownish scab-like patches on the 
surface of the tubers is so well known as not to 
require any detailed description. It is generally 
attributed to a microscopic organism to which 


Fic. 1.—The scabby potatoes used as seed in the test.. 


the name Oospora scabies has been given, 
although other agencies may, to some extent, 
produce effects. 

Many of the experiment stations have studied 
this disease in order to ascertain the cause and 
remedy. The Connecticut State, Indiana, and 
North Dakota stations were the pioneers in this 
work and the investigators at these stations dis- 
covered both the cause and some of the means 
of its prevention. 

It was found that soaking the seed tubers 
before they were planted in a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate would greatly decrease, if not 
entirely prevent, the appearance of scab on 
crops grown from such seed. The method of 
¢reatment recommended is to soak the thoroughly 
washed tubers for one and one-half hours in a 
solution of two and one quarter ounces of cor- 
rosive sublimate in fifteen gallons of water. It 


is best to dissolve the corrosive sublimate in 
two gallons of hot water and then dilute it to 
fifteen gallons. As this mixture is very poison- 
ous all the treated tubers should be planted and 


Fic. 2.—The crop resulting from treated seed. 


the remaining solution disposed of so that stock 
may not be injured by it. Metallic vessels are 
corroded by it, and one of the best as well as 
the most convenient vessels for use would be a 
large tub or a barrel. After washing the tubers 
they may be placed in a bag of some eoarse 
material (a coffee sack is good) and placed in 
the solution for the required time, after which 
they are dried, cut, and planted. 

Experiments at the Michigan station showed 
that the entire cost of treatment need not exceed 
two cents per bushel. If treated in this way, a 
clean product may be obtained when the pota- 
toes are planted in soil which is not already 
infested with scab. The scabby seed tubers are 
shown and with them the potatoes grown from 
this seed, treated and untreated. In extensive 
trials it was found that where treated seed 
tubers were used the crop contained only 6.8 
per cent of slightly scabbed 
potatoes, as compared with 60.1 
per cent of scabby potatoes 
where the seed was not treated. 
It was also found that longer 
soaking tended to reduce the 
scab, but also tended to reduce 
the yield. Atthe Indiana station 
the result of treating Beauty of 
Hebron potatoes shows for the 
treated lots 8.25 per cent of scab, 
as compared with 78 per cent 
for the untreated lots. 

Recent investigations at the 
Indiana station indicate that 
soaking the seed tubers in a 
solution of formalin or formic 
aldehyde, eight ounces in fifteen 
gallons of water, will prove effi- 
cient in reducing the disease. This solution is 
said to have all the advantages of corrosive 
sublimate, without being poisonous, and if fur- 
ther experimentation demonstrates this to be 
true, it can be recommended with greater con- 
fidence than the other mixture. 

An important factor to be considered in com- 
bating potato scab is the fact that the fungus is 
able to live in the soil for a considerable num- 
ber of years, the exact time is not yet known. 
On this account potatoes should not succeed 
themselves in a soil where a scabby product has 
been grown. Nor should beets be grown in 
such soil, for they, too, are subject to the dis- 
ease, as shown by the accompanying figure (figure 
4) taken from a bulletin of the North Dakota 
station. : 

Experiments conducted in Rhode Island and 
North Dakota seem to indicate that acid soils 
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restrain the development of the scab fungus 
and that the addition of lime, ashes, barnyard. 
manure, or other alkaline fertilizers to an acid 
soil tends to increase the development of scab 
in about the same proportion that the acidity of 
the soil is decreased. 

At the New Jersey and Delaware stations 
experiments have been carried on to test the 
effect of sulphur as a soil treatment for tbe pre- 
vention of scab. In New Jersey the cut tubers 
were rolled in sulphur, or sulphur was placed 
in the rows with them, and the amount of scab 
appears to have been greatlyreduced. Potatoes 
planted in ground which had received 300 
pounds of sulphur and the same amount of 
kainit per acre the previous year were almost 
free from scab. This is claimed to show that 
the fungus was largely destroyed the first year 
or the fnngicidal action is maintained for at 
least two years. In Delaware, where the tubers 
were rolled in sulphur before planting, the 
results obtained indicate that such treatment 
will diminish the amount of scab in the crop 


Fic. 3.—The crop resulting from untreated seed. 
where grown upon land presumably free from 
the fungus. Numerous other fungicides have been 
tested at different stations with varying results. 

At the South Dakota station eau celeste and 
Bordeaux mixture were found to greatly reduce 
the growth of scab, but they also reduced the 
yield. Dipping the seed tubers in solutions 
was found to be a more efficient method of 


Fic. 4.—"‘ Deep scab”’ of potatoes on beets. 


treatment than spraying the cut potatoes in the 

open furrow. It is also claimed as a result of 

their experiments that the thick-skinned, dark- 

colored varieties are less liable to scab than those 

not so protected. Further investigations along 

the line of resistant varieties would seem desirable 
x * 

CooxinGc Potators.— The loss of 
nutrients is very great by peeling potatoes 
and soaking them in cold water or by 
placing them in cold water preparatory 
to cooking. The experiment station of 
Minnesota has shown that “when the 
potatoes are peeled and placed directly 
into hot water, about eight and a half per 
cent of the total nitrogen is extracted and 
lost. If the potatoes are peeled and placed 
ina kettle containing cold water the losses 
are much greater.” The loss is least when 
the potatoes without peeling are placed 
directly in hot water. In that case the 
total loss of nitrogen is about one per cent. 
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Sequoias Growing in Rochester. 

The engraving of Sequoias presented 
on page 3, of this number, was kindly 
loaned us by Ellwanger & Barry of the 
Mount Hope Nurseries, of this city. The 
trees represented were raised from seed 
sown in the greenhouse. 

Years ago the young seedlings were 


planted in beds, and finally transplanted. 


“to the the places where they have grown. 

The firm mentioned raised a large num- 
ber of young trees of Sequoia at that 
time and found sale for them mostly in 
England and Scotland. 


x x* 
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Book Notes. 

FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND 
GARDEN.—It has become almost a prov- 
erb that Americans care for little but the 
“almighty dollar.” It is not true, and 
the many volumes that are being issued 
on subjects of nature testify that the peo- 
ple of this country are readers, and stu- 
dents of nature, and the pursuit of natural 
history subjects is increasing. 

In the volume whose title appears here- 
with, we have an usher who stands ready 
to introduce in the pleasantest manner 
all who wish to make an acquaintance 
with the plants that are everywhere to be 
seen in the country. 

The author, Mr. F. Schuyler Matthews, 
in a simple and interesting way, tells 


about the plant, and then presents a 
drawing by which it is easily recognized, 


and, so, in this book of 300 pages, every- 


one of them shines with lucid descrip- 
tions and observations and correct illus- 
trations. It is a pleasant and instructive 
volume and ‘every country dweller and 
country visitor should have a copy of it. 
It is published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pano, of New York. Price $1.75. 


+4 


FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROAD- 
SIDE,— This is the title of a volume by the 
same author as the preceding, and of 
similar import, except that in this work 
the birds, bees, butterflies, moths, squir- 
rels and other animals as well as the 
native plants are the subjects of his notice 
and illustrations. The illustrations are 
all made by the author himself from the 
specimens before him. The book also 
contains a considerable number of half- 
tone landscape views, mostly of New 
England scenery. Issued by the same 
publishers and at the same price as that 
of the preceding notice. It is equally to 
be commended. 
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GARDEN Maxinc.—Macmillan & Com- 
pany, publishers, of New York, announce 
the early publication of a volume with 
the foregoing title. The volume will be 
uniform with the Garden-Craft series, and 
is being [prepared by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
assisted by specialists in each depart- 
ment. The thought is to make this book 
a guide to daily practice in the garden, 
whether that garden be a city backyard 
or an enclosure of acres. While it will 
present scientific truths, it will in no sense 
be a mere scientific treatise, but instead 
will give in simple language such infor- 
mation as every man or woman who buys 
a single packet of seed or attempts to 
grow a single plant,is in need of. No 
modern American work exists which cov- 
ers this important field. ‘“ Garden-Mak- 
ing” will be profusely illustrated, every 
important operation being graphically 
shown. Price $1.00. 


Cm 


FAVORITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN AND 
GREENHOUSE.—In our issue of last July 
a pretty full account was given of the 
character and scope of this fine work, 
published by Frederick Warne & Co., of 
London and New York. The fourth and 
final volume has lately been issued; this 
volume is complete with a full index to 
the whole set, by means of which easy 
reference can be made to any plant noted 
in it. The colored plates, 316 in number, 
and the text’ are both admirable. The 
writers, Edward Step, F.R.S., and William 
Watson, F.R.H.S.. assistant curator, Royal 
Gardens, Kew, are unquestioned author- 
ity for the contents. It is issued in difter- 
ent styles of binding and at different 
prices, the particulars of which may be 
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learned by application to the publishers. 
at New York. 
++ 

MissourI BOTANICAL GARDEN, EIGHTH 
ANNUAL REPORT.—Mr.William Trealease, 
director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
for his report for 1897 has prepared 
another volume of much botanical value, 
and which the trustees have issued in 
octavo form and in the highest style of 
mechanical art. Besides that which re- 
lates directly to the business affairs of 
the garden and the plans and designs for 
tuture work, this report is occupied largely 
with the “ Mosses of the Azores,” “the 
Mosses of: Madeira,” and “ Botanical 
Observations on the Azores.” These sub- 
jects are illustrated by sixty-six large 
lithographic plates of plants. The Botani- 
cal Garden of St. Louis with Mr. Trealease 
at its head is making a splendid reputa- 
tion and becoming a powerful factor in 
horticultural education in the Middle 
West. 


ts 


Our GuEsts.—Such is the title of a 
little volume intended as a an album for 
the inscription of the names of family 
visitors. It is prepared and published by 
J. W. Sanborn, of Smethport, Pa. The 
subject of hospitality is treated in prose 
and verse, mostly selections from noted 
writers, and a few contributions from the 
author. Its use in the household will 
supply the means of recording many 
pleasant memories. ; 

The concluding selection is a “ Fare- 


well Blessing,” from Robert Burns: 
My blessing on ye, honest wife, 
I ne’er was here before; 
Ye’ve wealth of gear for spoon and knife, 
Heart could not wish for more. 


Heaven keep you clear from strut and strife, 
Till far ayont fourscore; 

And by the Lord o’ death and life, 
Tl ne’er gae by your door. 


sa 
Peach Bud Protection. 

Peach-growers will be gratified to learn 
of a cheap and efficient method of pro- 
tecting their trees from injury in winter. 
Experiments made in Missouri have 
proved that spraying peach trees with 
whitewash will protect the fruit buds from 
winter injury, even when the temperature 
falls 10° or 20° below zero. The injury to 
the buds by the cold is due to the fact 
that on warm or bright days the action of 
the sun heat on them has caused them to 
swell and thus they are in a condition to. 
be injured by the cold weather. The 
whitewash reflects the heat and the buds: 
remain dormant and are able to sustain 
the low temperature. The whitewash con- 


sists of four parts water, one part skimmed 


milk and enough freshly slaked lime to 
make as thick a wash as can be conveni- 
ently pumped through a Bordeaux spray 
nozzle. Inthe experiments made the first 
spraying was given the last of December 
and subsequently, at intervals, three more 
were given during the winter, 
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‘In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. EDITOR. 


A Native Solanum. 

I send herewith a plant that puzzles me; itis the 
first I ever saw of the kind and I can find no one here 
who knows what it is. Is it poisonous, or of any 
value for anything? It seems to be a hardy plant, 
and might be of interest as a curiosity. A. W. 

The plant is one of the nightshade fam- 
ily, Solanum rostratum. It has no known 


value for any purpose. 
t+ 
Snake Cactus. 

Will you inform me through the MAGAZINE how to 
take care of a snake cactus? Also how many years 
it takes before it blooms. Mrs. E. P. 

Weilsboro, Pa. 

Keep the plant nearly dry during the 
cold season. About the first of March 
commence to give water gradually. Dur- 
ing summer the plant should havea good 
exposure to the sun and what water it 
can appropriate. 

: +e 
A Moss-like Plant. 

Will you kindly give me the name of the plant 
from which the enclosed leaf is taken, and tell me 
how to care for it? I keep it in the shade and try to 
keep it damp, but not wet. It begins to grow and 


then the leaves become very dry, and seem to die. 
M.R.C. 


The plant is a selaginella. The treat- 
ment mentioned is right in all respects, 
except that the air of the room is proba- 


bly notsufficiently moist. 
++ 
Cherokee Rose. . 

There is a legend of the Cherokee rose which I 
have tried to find, but have failed thus far. Years 
ago I heard or read it, but can find no one to give me 
the ‘‘missing links.’? May I hope it will interest 
some of the readers of the MAGAZINE and that some 
one of them may be able to reproduce it? The story 
was of an Indian maiden who carried in her bosom a 
slip of Cherokee rose to the home of her warrior and 
planted it. I want to know what tribe she was of, 
where she went from and where to, and all about it. 
Can anyone tell, and oblige a lover of the Cherokee 
rose? Mrs. A.S. H. 

Unionville, Ohio. 

++ 
Wineberry. 

We have on our place a wineberry plant, two 
years old,—something between a raspberry and a 
blackberry. Instead of growing tall and shaped like 
a bush, it throws out long branches (five feet), and is 
not over a couple of feet high. Should I trim these 
into a bush shape, and when,—in spring or fall? 

Bath, Maine. @.. Di. 

It will probably be best to leave the 
long branches in the position they have 
grown, or even to bend their tips down 
to the ground and fasten them there, for 
the winter, in order that they may be the 
better protected by snow. In the spring 
lift them and tie them upright, and trim 


somewhat to induce branching. 
++ 


Care of Cycas. 
Kindly state through the MAGAZIME treatment for 
the cycas. Gas: 
New York City. 


Cycas revoluta during its growing sea- 
son requires an abundance of water, but 
later, when the leaves commence to take 
a yellowish hue, use water quite sparingly. 
The principal new growth usually occurs 
in May and June, and at that time a tem- 
perature of 80° to 85° is desirable; at 


other times the ordinary heat of a living 
room is sufficient. This plant is not 
entirely as suitable as a house plant as 


some of the easily managed palms. 
ar 


Rose Seeds. 
Will you kindly inform me how to plant rose seeds, 
and how to care for them? Mrs. E. C. L. 
Fruit Valley, N. Y. 


Rose seeds can be left in the heps as 
gathered, by mixing these with soil, until 
January. Then the seeds can be removed 
and sowed in a shallow box of soil, and 
placed in the greenhouse, or kept at a 
window in the house. Or, after sowing 
the seeds, the box may be left outside, 
exposed to the weather; freezing will 
assist the future germination, In March 
the box can be taken inside; the seeds 
for the most part will start in a month or 
six weeks. 


++ 
Pruning Lilac and Weigela.—Scilla. 

1—Is it necessary to trim lilacs, and, if so, how? 

2—How and when ought weigela to be trimmed, or 
does it not need trimming? 

3—Does a scilla ever bloom? I have had one two 
or three years, and it has never bloomed, Ca B: 

Sherwood, Oregon. 


Both lilac and weigela bear their flow- 
ers on their young or green shoots, and if 
pruned in autumn or winter the bloom 
will be much reduced. These plants 
need very little pruning, as a rule, beyond 
cutting away any dead wood or unneces- 
sary branches, but if at any time it should 
be thought desirable to shorten or head 
back the branches, the proper time for 
doing it is immediately after the plants 
have finished their blooming. 

Keep the scilla in a cool place and let 
it go nearly dry this winter, and then 


start it again in the spring. 
++ 
An Unsatisfactory Rose. 

Kindly give me some information about the rose 
from which the enclosed leaves are taken. I had it 
planted eight years ago at the side of the piazza 
where the afternoon sun shines; it grows very slowly 
and the foliage is constantly eaten by insects in spite 
of all care. It has never blossomed. My other 
roses, planted at the same time, are in fine condition 


_and bloom freely. Will it be likely to thrive better if 


it is moved in the fall to the south side of the house? 
It was sold to me for a climber. Mrs. E. W. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

It is impossible to name the variety of 
rose from the leaves. Nor are we able to 
say whether it might do better if trans- 
planted. The probability is that it would 
not. Arosethat has been unthrifty for 
eight years, a special prey of insects and 
non-blooming, should be dealt with by 
only one method,—Dig it out and throw 
it away. Roses can be purchased too 
cheaply now-a-days to warrant years of 
patience and care in trying to bring a 
poor plant.to a state of usefulness. 

++ 

Asparagus.—Roman Hyacinths.—Tuberose. 

—I have read with interest and profit the queries 
and answers in the Letter Box, and venture to ask 
advice in regard to the treatment of climbing aspar- 
agus. I have several plants, and they do not die, 
neither do they make any material advancement. 

2—I purchased a dozen Roman Hyacinth bulbs last 
fall, but none had more than one spike of bloom and 
I see they are said to produce several. What was 
the reason? 

3—What shall I do with my tuberose bulbs after 
blooming in the house? Mrs. W.R.S. 

Madison, S. D. 
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1—The ornamental varieties of aspara- 
gus need an abundance of nutriment 
while making their growth. After a 
period of growth it is their habit to re- 
main quite at rest for some time. After 
such a period, which may be two months 
or more, the plants should be repotted in 
very rich soil; then as they are growing, 
supply well with water and once or twice 
a week give liquid manure. 

2—The reasons cannot be stated why 
the hyacinths did not produce more 
spikes of bloom. It is usual for them to 
produce two or more spikes of bloom. 

3—Tuberose bulbs after blooming are 
of no use to bloom again, and can be 
thrown away. 

++ 


Fuchsias.—Hydrangeas.—Sweet Peas. 

I—Will fuchsias grow in the shade? 

2—How shall I preserve my house hydrangea to. 
secure blooms for another year,—shall I cut off the 
old growth? I have had splendid bloom this year, 
but know not what to do with my plants now. 

3—My sweet peas have been unsatisfactory this. 
season; I hada trench dug and filled with manure, 
covering with soil and planted the seed; a sunny 
place and quite rich soil. The vines have done fairly 
well, but little bloom, and the vines are drying at the 
bottom. Miss E. A. A. 

Camden, Me. 

1—The bright sunshine which we have 
in this country is too great for the fuchsia, 
and it thrives far better in a position 
which is shaded at least during the hottest 
hours of the day, and it will not resent a 
total shade from the direct sunshine, but 
it should have a good light and not be 
placed underneath heavy foliaged trees 
or shrubs. 


2—When hydrangeas have finished 
blooming they can be shortened in and 
kept growing until autumn. It is well 
then to give them a rest for a time; they 
can be placed in the cellar until February 
and then brought out and started again. 


3—In regard to the trouble with sweet 
peas we refer our inquirer to what was 
published on this subject in these pages 
last January, page 4o, and in July, page 


F Catarrh 


In the Head is a 


Constitutional Disease 
And Requires a 


Constitutional Remedy 
Like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working 
through the blood, eradicates the impurity which 
causes and promotes the disease, and soon 
effects a permanent cure. 


Catarrh 
From Childhood. 


“My daughter has been troubled with catarrh 
since she was four years old. She had the dis- 
ease in its worst form and tried many different 
medicines without obtaining more than temporary 
relief. She finally began taking Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla and Hood’s Pills and after using these 
medicines for a while she was much improved, 
and the disagreeable symptoms have entirely dis- 
appeared.” M. W. Siussy, Hartford, N. Y. 


REMEMBER: 
9. SARSA- 
Hood Ss PARILLA 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 
by all druggists 1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate, 


Pot violets dislike heat. 

Do not starve the house plants. 

It is time for the subscription crop. 

Plan to skip the failures next year. 

Evergreens—the type of constancy. 

Surface drains are manure wasters. 

Lily of the valley answers as a house plant. 

The narcissus was mentioned by Homer 
1,000 B.C, 

It is injustice to Dutch bulbs to longer delay 
their planting. 

And new chrysanthemums! 
the floral year be without them ? 

Why cover the plants? Itis less to keep 
out actual cold than to prevent alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. 

Grapes at one cent a pound and peaches 
thirty cents a bushel, as they lately have been in 
many markets,and even the poor can enjoy 
sumptuous living. 

Cabbage. If the heads are wrapped in 
‘several thicknesses of paper and are hung up 
by the roots in a cool cellar, they will keep 
well for some time. 

This is the season when the berry shrubs 
such as barberry, snowberry, burning bush and 
the like are much appreciated. A bouquet of 
berry twigs is a great attraction. 

Tuberous begonias. ‘The success of these 
‘choice and showy bedding plants, in and about 
Buffalo during recent years, has been so marked 
that they will be used more largely than ever in 
the Buffalo parks next season. 

A plant in a pot has well been likened to a 
caged bird. Deprive it of water and proper 
food and it cannot exist. In both, freedom from 
disease and vermin are largely conditional to 
good health and thrift, the result of proper care. 

About all the secret there is in keeping 
grapes in the winter is to avoid badly ripened 
clusters; wrap or pack in a dry material that 
will promote evenness of humidity and provide 
a temperature as near 40 degrees as posssible. 
To wrap in paper or pack in sawdust answers 
very well. 

The canned fruits and vegetable industry 
of this country is one of great proportions. 
According to the year book of the Department 
of Agriculture, the products in this line in 1891 
reached an aggregate value of nearly $30,000,000. 
The capital employed in this industry was only 
$701,388 less than was employed in the creamery 
business. 

Lots of lawn seed and labor are wasted 
every year by sowing grass seed in the Indian 
summer days of November. It is too late. We 
do not recall a case where seeding in this month 
has been a real success. .A good rule in lawn- 
making is tosow when the farmer sows wheat— 
spring or fall—namely, in September, or very 
early spring. 

Have you ever thought of the graceful 
deutzia (Deutzia gracilis) as a house plant? It 
is excellent for the purpose. Dwarf, of deli- 


What would 
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cate bloom and foliage, and easily managed. 
Pot young shrubs now. Plunge the pots in the 
garden until after several hard freezes, then 
take to a cool cellar, from which bring the 
plants into heat in succession, say at intervals of 
a. few weeks. 

‘Strawberries to-day.” This was the 
notice we saw posted at a green grocer’s door 
in this city on October 2d. Stepping inside the 
store we saw ten or twelve quarts of straw- 
berries for sale, price 45 cents per quart. The 
fruit was of some ever-bearing kind, presumably 
what is known as the Alpine breed, a species 
which the writer has often grown. It is not 
very handsome and yet because of oddity and 
unseasonableness, the fruit sold with some readi- 
ness. 

For many letters received during the past 
from readers of the MAGAZINE, telling of their 
success and failure in gardening, the editors are 
thankful. For many additional notes of this 
kind in the future, place will gladly be given in 
these columns, and with thanks. This journal 
proceeds on the principle that everybody knows 
more than anybody. So we want ideas on gar- 
den treatment from all our readers. Even the 
practice of beginners may afford lessons for the 
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PLANT PIT WITH OPENING FROM CELLAR. 


best of gardeners. A good deal can be said 
on a postal card, telling of your successes with 
flowers, fruits or vegetables, and such will be 
welcome. 

Plants in school-rooms. In a former 
school where I taught much attention was given 
to window plants. The windows were large, 
the sills deep, the temperature was right, and 
the plants were simply beautiful. They were a 
pleasant relief to the school-room and a delight 
to every scholar. Who will measure the in- 
fluence of handsome specimens of plant life in 
school-rooms, in refining and elevating the 
taste of the young? In many instances the 
children come from unpleasant homes, and to 
such the touch of beauty in the school-room 
proves an education indeed. 2. 7. Hallkirk, 
Chemung Co., NV. Y. 

A Great Fruit State. Missouri, according 
to Secretary Ripley of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, has a fruit crop this year that is valued 
at $25,000,000, The fruitis of superior quality, 
owing to high color and fine flavor. The peach 
crop this year has been unsurpassed. One 
farmer sold 15,000, bushels; five counties in 
Southwest Missouri have reported 600,000 
bushels. Thousands of acres have recently 
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been set in grapes. More orchards have been 
planted in Missouri during the past two years, 
than in any other State in the union. Mr. Rip- 
ley concludes his report with the statement that 
for fruits of all kinds Missouri is admitted to 
lead the world. 

Beets, turnips and other roots for early 
winter use, may be stored in barrels in the 
cellar, covering them with sand or soil to 
prevent wilting. Not a bad plan is that practiced 
by a friend of the writer’s. He obtains enough 
thin turf from a meadow to make about four 
layers in the barrel. Then filling in some roots 
in a barrel he puts a layer of sod on top, then 
more roots and more sod until the barrel is full, 
finishing off with sod at the top. For spring 
use it is better to put these roots in a dry spot 
out of doors. Celery may be stored in narrow 
trenches in the garden or else be packed ina 
cool cellar, having the roots rest on damp earth. 
Cabbage may be pitted almost like roots. The 
heads should be inverted to keep moisture and 
dirt from the inside parts. For family use, to 
store some in a barrel that is covered with earth 
and opening from one end, answers very well. 
In all the ways of keeping vegetables the main 
object is to preserve something like uniformity 
of temperature, with a fair degree of moisture 
to prevent wilting. 

Improved plant pit. Two years ago this 
fall I had a new style of plant pit made, since 
which time the wintering of tender pot plants 
has been an easy task. ‘This plant pit may be 
called a cellar extension pit. Itis on the south- 
east side of the house. As seen from the yard 
it has the appearance of a narrow hotbed frame 
placed against the house. It is entered, how- 
ever, from the cellar by two doors through the 
cellar wall. From the cellar the pit has much 
the appearance of a greenhouse, which in fact 
it is, although without regular artificial heat. 
The warmth is obtained from the sun through 
the sash and from the cellar, with the addition 
of a lamp on the coldest nights. The pit is 
twelve feet long and five feet in width. There 
are six plant shelves the length of the pit, and 
which hold between 200 and 300 plants. At 
two places in the lower shelves no plants are 
kept, and these allow me room to stand in 
watering and otherwise taking care of the plants. 
The plants in such a pit require very little care 
in the winter. When the weather permits, air 
is admitted by raising the sashes a little, which 
can be done from the interior. On warm sunny 
days the sashes are raised more and sometimes 
they are wholly removed. Geraniums, and all 
other plants of like needs as to heat, do very 
well in such a pit. In March I start a box of 
slips on the upper shelf and by the time they 
are rooted these and other plants can go into a 
hotbed, to bringthem along for summer bedding. 
My pit cost me about fifteen dollars to con- 
struct. It has been one of the best investments 
I ever made. Doors opening into the cellar 
are placed between the pit and the cellar and 
which are kept closed during warm weather. 
The sashes are secured by iron hooks which are 
fastened from below. Js. L. E. Gains, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 

Fall lawn grading. Wherever lawn im- 
provements are contemplated or are in progress, 
the rough grading should, as far as possible, be 
completed before winter sets in. There area 
number of advantages in fall grading which 
should not be overlooked. Perhaps most 
important of all is that of having the soil 
thoroughly settle before the seeding js done in 
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the spring. Where there is deep filling, as in 
case of closing drain tiles and the like, the only 
perfect settling is that which occurs with rough 
grading; leaving thesoil somewhat high and well 
trodden over the deep places—in the autumn. 
By then finishing the surface and seeding in the 
‘spring, there will be perfect evenness for all 
time. Todo deep filling in the spring or at 
any time just before seeding or sodding, and 
more or less unevenness to the lawn surface is 
sure to result, no matter how carefully the soil 
is firmed. ‘Two other advantages that attend 
fall grading, usually, are that labor 4nd teams 
are not so scarce at this season, and frequently 
the ground is dryer and more economical to 
handle than in the spring. Sometimes where 
an even lawn grade might be desired in a home 
or other plat, where considerable variation exists 
in the surface, persons are deterred from doing 
the leveling up because of the labor involved. 
True, such work is laborious, but sometimes we 
forget that it is less so than appears at first sight. 
‘This we try to show in the upper part of the 
annexed engraving, by simply indicating that in 
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EVENING-UP THE LAWN. 


such work each shovelful of earth counts for 
‘two. ‘That is to say, take up a shovelful of the 
‘mound @ and throw it into depression 6 and the 
‘change of two shovelfuls towards evening the 
‘surface is effected. In practice the writer has 
always been impressed by the rapid progress 
one makes in work of this kind, because of the 
principle illustrated. While on the subject, 
perhaps attention should be called to the cor- 
rection of surface equalities in the case of old 
lawns. Depressions often exist as a result of 
unseasonable grading, and such as usually prove 
an eye-sore to the owner. To remedy defects 
of this nature, some persons scatter a little soil 
into the low places year after year, thus grad- 
ually filling them up. A much better course is 
that shown in the lower section of the engrav- 
ing. ‘This consists of cutting a thin layer of 
sod with a sharp spade, starting at the lowest 
point, and rolling it back as shown in the figure. 
Then after filling in fresh earth to bring it up to 
line c, compacting it somewhat, return the rolls 
of sod to their places, beating them down with 
the spade and the job is finished. By a reverse 
order of treatment slight. rises in a lawn can 
similarly be disposed of. It is often a great 
satisfaction to be able to overcome lawn defects 
thus easily. 
% 


ANEMONE WHIRLWIND.—Is a very distinct 
variety of the Japanese Anemone, possessing a 
sort of hen-and-chicken-like arrangement in its 
flower-buds in the way these latter surround 
the central flower, which is of the same color 
as in the well-known white form of this plant. 
‘These smaller buds are, moreover, quite numer- 
cous, while the complete head of the blossom is 
produced on exceptionally stout, vigorous stems, 
each about one foot in length—Zkhe Garden, 
London. 


PREPARING FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 
OST people wait until it is too late 
before beginning preparations for 
the flower garden, and the result is a 
poor display of flowers. Our prepara- 
tions are usually begun in the fall, when 
the hotbed and coldframe are put in 
order for use in early spring. In Janu- 
ary the catalogues begin to come and our 
seed and plant orders are sent in. We 
have discovered that it pays to send in 
early orders, as by doing so our seeds 
and plants come early and are sure to be 
here when needed; then, too, the first 
served usually have the best there is and 
the late ones take what is left. 

The hotbed is usually made about the 
middle of March and is 4%x7 feet in size. 
The sides of the frame are furnished with 
cleats into which the ends fit, and a. hook 
and staple at each corner fasten them, so 
there is no danger of their slipping apart; 
by having them made in this manner 
they can be easily taken apart when the 
season is over and stored until needed 
again. Seeds are planted therein as soon 
as the first heat has passed. 

The coldframe is made in the same 
way, but instead of having a pit filled 
with manure, the frame is set directly on 
the ground, in the garden, where the soil 
is rich and well cultivated. As soon as 
the spring season is over the frame is 
removed and late turnips or cucumbers 
planted where it stood. 

The hotbed is used alone until about 
the middle of April, to hasten the growth 
of plants and to germinate seed quickly ; 
after that time there are usually many 


plants that require no more forcing, yet 
need to be protected from frost and cold 
winds,—that is when the coldframe is 
useful; tomato and cabbage plants are 
hardened off in it, to prepare them for 
setting out, and they become very stocky 
in a short time. The size of the cold- 
frame is 5%x8 feet, and to show how 
much can be raised in the two frames J 
will mention what has been grown in 
them, shallow boxes or pans being used 
for planting flower seeds, excepting nas- 
turtiums and castor beans, when small 
pots were used: Twenty-five nasturtiums, 
fifteen castor beans of the Zanzibarensis 
variety, thirty cleome or spider flowers; 
fifty pansy, fifty godetia, twenty salvia, 
nearly 200 Branching aster (from two 
papers of seed), twenty-five Childsi glad- 
iolus from seed saved from my own 
plants, twenty-five California poppy, ten 
datura Sweet Nightingale, 
thus, twenty-five moonflower of three 
kinds, and some lavender plants; these 
seedlings were transpianted when large 
enough and placed in the coldframe until 
time to plant out. A good-sized cutting 
box, filled with sand, occupied one cor- 
ner of the hotbed, and many slips were 
rooted which were also transplanted to 
shallow boxes when sufficiently rooted,— 
there were about sixty plants in all, rose 
and other geraniums, double petunias, 
double sweet alyssum, heliotrope, Paris 
daisy, and dusty miller for bedding pur- 
poses. Over 200 coleus plants, rooted in 
water in the house, were placed in boxes 
in the hotbed,—part of them were used in 
one solid bed and the rest as a border for 
canna and geranium beds. 
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Twenty-four tuberose bulbs in pots and 
boxes, fifty dahlias and nearly too cannas 
each took their turn in the hotbed and 
were removed to the coldframe when 
well started, to give room for something 
else. The dahlias sprouted nicely, but as 
the season was cold and backward they 
were left in the frame until June rst. 

The cannas comprise several new sorts, 
as Austria, Italia, Flamingo, Philadelphia, 
Papa, Coronet, Alsace, Giant Crimson 
and Madam Alphonse Bouvier; the re- 
mainder are those kept over from last 
year,—Queen Charlotte, Alphonse Bou- 
vier, Paul Marquand, Golden Star, J. D. 
Cabos, Florence Vaughan, Mad. Crozy, 
Crown Jewel, Egandale, Ehemani, Bril- 
liant, Explorateur Crampbel and alba 
rosea grandiflora. We have always ap- 
preciated our canna bed, and now it has 
grown to be three beds, but we admire 
them more and more each year, as they 
make such a grand display all through 
the season with so little care. One bed 
nine feet in diameter has thirty of the 
finest sorts in it; another, twelve feet in 
diameter, has the same number of cannas 
with the addition of two rows of coleus 
around the edge; the remainder of the 
cannas being smaller plants, were placed 
in one bed without reference to size or 
color, and it may be the handsomest one 
of the lot before the summer is over. 

Several auratum lilies and sea daffodils 
were put in pots and tubs where they will 
remain all summer, and were given a 
start in the hotbed. 

Besides the plants mentioned, a great 
number of tomato and cabbage plants 
were raised,—not less than 200 of the 
former and seventy-five of the latter. 

This does not include all the prepara- 
tion for the flower garden, as many seeds 
of annuals were planted directly in the 
ground. Over 700 gladiolus bulbs were 
planted and new shrubs and vines set 
out; eighteen new hybrid tea and per- 
perpetual roses being among them, The 
salvia plants are set out in a solid bed by 
themselves, and a large bed of verbenas 
is near it. Pansy and aster plants can be 

‘had at alow price, but I prefer to raise 
them myself,—the asters I am quite par- 
ticular abont, as I raise nothing but the 
Branching aster. L. Hotes, 
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FARMERS’ HOMES. 
E often see in the papers almost 
slurring articles on farm life and 
farmers’ wives. I wish to show how lux- 
urious even the smallest farmer’s home 
may be, if he and his have the willingness 
to work, One of the greatest dangers 
to our people and the working people all 
over our fair land today, lies in always 
wanting to grasp the whole world and 

give nothing in return. 

I am a farmer’s wife, and was a farm- 
er’s daughter at a time when luxuries 
were rare things; when a barrel of 
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apples was doled out to us one py one; 
when we received our education in the 
old log schoolhouse, with slabs for a seat 
and another with the smooth side turned 
up served as a desk; when the Indian’s 
wigwam was not a curiosity, and*I ran 
many a day all the way to school for fear 
I might meet the dusky occupant on his 
tramp; when I sat night after night filling 
the old candle-moulds that we might 
have the wherewithal to light us through 
another year’s evenings; the wild straw- 
berries of the fields and the blackberries 
of the forests and the wild plums were 
our fruits, which were often put up in 
maple sugar for the next winter’s sup- 
plies; therefore I think I can thoroughly 
appreciate the things of today, and I 
wish to indicate some of the things that 
can be raised on an ordinary farm, with 
the care that can be given by the family. 

In the first place, with an ordinary hot- 
bed, which anyone can build, you can 
have the most delicious radishes and 
lettuce for the table until asparagus and 
spinach are ready. Oftentimes, if one is 
near a small town, the surplus can be 
easily disposed of; I have often sold $50 
worth of cabbage, and usually sell a suf- 
ficient quantity of strawberries to buy the 
fruits I cannot grow. Strawberries three 
times a day for weeks, with delicious 
cream and sugar,—the very thought 
makes one long for spring. Then come 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries, cher- 
ries, grapes; then there is the honey, of 
which a good part is stored for winter 
and the surplus sold to pay the expenses. 
These are what may be called the luxu- 
ries; then there are the eggs and poultry, 
the surplus from which will net a nice 
little amount for some member of the 
family who will care for them,—perhaps 
reaching into the hundreds if good care 
is taken. 

This is not theory, but actual fact. My 
family is large, and supplies must be ona 
large scale, and carefully stored away for 
winter use, and is there to draw from at 
only first cost,—no middleman’s profits. 

Last, but not least, are the’ lovely flow- 
ers; how I delight in watching for them, 
and as soon as the snow is gone I look 
for the crocuses and then the tulips. In 
June the lovely roses, not only enough to 
fill the house-with perfume, but to give 
away by the armful. Sweet peas, gor- 
geous spikes of salvia, gladiolus; and for 
the Thanksgiving table lovely chrysan- 
themums. People who see my flowers 
often say “Is it not lots of work?” Cer- 


tainly it is, but how the beauty repays © 


one! I raise all my plants for the garden 
in the hotbed, transplanting as soon as 
the weather will permit; this winter I 
shall have a little greenhouse, and it 
makes me long fora larger one. 

These are only a few things on one 
farm,—think of the millions of homes 
which can be made beautiful. If this 
statement of my home practice will help 
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v Ic Dressing 
is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the Sol by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting Justre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather, The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 

; crease their wear, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EVOSSOSSSHSDSSOSOCOCE : 
farmer’s wives, sons, and daughters to 
make farm life pleasanter it will serve a 
mission of humanity. 

A FARMER’s WIFE. 
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POISON IVY. 

The American Garden notices the death 
on the 7th of last September of Mrs. Mary 
King, of Chester, N. Y., from the effects 
of poison ivy. 

«She came in contact’ with a poison ivy vine 
early in July, and her whole system seemed 
affected by the poison.” 

The same journal publishes some notes 
of a contributor in relation to the broad- 
leaved plantain, Plantago major, as a 
remedy for the disease induced by poison 
ivy. ‘Make a strong tea of the leaves. 
Take two tablespoonfuls several times a 
day; also, bathe the affected parts with 
the tea.” 

As evidence of the value of this remedy 
the writer says: 


‘One member of our family could never go 
near the ivy without being affected, twice being 
dangerously poisoned. After we learned about 
using plantain as an antidote, never was she 
again seriously poisoned, and also learned from 
experience that if she took a sponge bath ot the 
tea and used it internally for twenty-four hours 
after she had been near or through poison ivy, 
ae would not feel any effects of poisoning 
at all.” 


sea 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


_ An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desir- 
ing to relieve human suffering, I wil send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, will full directions for preparing 
and we Sent Sai wy addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper . A. NoyYEs, &20 Po 

Rochester, N. ¥. : j ie aes 
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SOME ODD PLANTS AND TREES 
OF FLORIDA. 
T is not generally known that there is 
a wild orchid which habitually thrives 
as an epiphyte in the United States. But 
in Florida the single species of orchide- 
ous air plant found east of the Big River, 
is very abundant. It grows everywhere; 
on the limbs and trunks of live and dead 
trees, roofs of old buildings, and I have 
found it attached to stones, where it 
thrives equally well. It is the Epiden- 
drum conopseum, of botanists, and clings 
to any rough substance by its thick, 
matted roots, from which springs a thick, 
tuberous rootstock, with a few, generally 
two or three, lanceolate leaves two or 
three inches long. In the summer a little 
greenish-white and purple flower is put 
forth, which though insignificant is deli- 
cate and attractive, and has the marked 
features of the tropical orchids. 
Another air-plant which is abundant, is 
what is called the tree-fern, Polypodium 
incanum, a delicate little plant two to four 
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: A Window 
eeGarden 
SENT FREE.—3 tine 
—_—————= Begon- 
ias, 2 beautiful Carna- 
tions, 3 Geraniums—all 
vigorous,healthy plants 
ready for winter bloom- 
ing, securely packed 
and sent post-paid free 
to every one sending 50 
’ cents for one year’s sub- 
scription to WOMANKIND, the great home 
monthly. You will like the paper for its 
bright, clean stories and helpful suggestions, 


and you’ll like the plants. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Address 


~Saee—"_ WOMANKIND, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. Springjield, Ohio. 
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“CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


People are beginning to learn that CATARRH 
is a local disease, caused by repeated colds in 
the head, caushing enlargement of the soft bones 
of the nose, thickening and ulceration of the 
lining membrane with its constant discharge of 
unhealthy mucus and pus;. that every breath is 
tainted before the air reaches the lungs; that it 
is the cause of the constant hawking, expecto- 
rating, nose-bleeding, headaches, partial loss of 
hearing, noises in the head, deafness, impaired 
vision, lassitude, debility, loss of rest and im- 
paired appetite, and bad breath; that it is the 
principal cause of bronchitis, pnemonia and 
consumption of the lungs; THAT IT CAN 
ONLY BE CURED BY LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT; that the AMEICAN CATARRH 
CURE is the only remedy known that can cure 
the disease; that it is not a patent medieine, 
but the private prescription of a physician, who 
devoted twenty-six years to the study and treat- 
ment of the disease, and who thought the time 
had come when the public should have the 
benefit of his experience. ; 


AMERICAN 
CATARRH CURE. 
Sold by all druggists, or mailed anywhere, 
for $1.00. 


Prepared by WM. B. JONES, M. D., 
Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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inches high, and thrives best upon the 
rough bark upon the upper side of limbs, 
or the slanting trunks of live oaks, and 
sometimes on house roofs. This little 
plant often looks dead, and its leaves are 
curled and dried by dry weather; yet 
within an hour aftera rain those same 
leaves appear as fresh and green as ever 
they did, and are beautiful to behold. 
There is another air-plant, Tillandsia 
czespitosa, the most abundant and univer- 
sal of all, which resembles the pineapple 
plant in make-up, but is much smaller. 
Often over fifty of these parasites may be 
seen fastened to a singletree. Its appear- 
ance is somewhat like the aloe, or century 
plant as it is familiarly called. This plant 
thrives as well on the smallest twigs as 
on the trunks of the largest trees, and 
when it is blown from its attachment ,it 
lives as well on the bare ground, or will 
blossom while hung up in the house by a 
string. The blossoms are purplish above, 
and so small as to be hardly noticeable, 
but there is a stem of bright red leaves 
leading up to the smaller flowers, which 
look like living flame, and make a beau- 
tiful appearance from the trunks of the 
moss-covered live oaksand green-topped 
palmettos, often standing up for a height 
of over thirty inches, and with a stalk 
like a red-hot poker over a foot long. 
The so-called Spanish Moss, Tillandsia 
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usneoides is a true parasite, and by its 
growth and persistence kills many trees. 
A favorite location is’ the spreading 
branches of the live oak where it is found 
trailing in festoons ten feet or more in 
length. A spray broken off and placed 
most anywhere will form attachments 
and thrive. As an instance of its vitality 
and persistence, I will say that a lot of 
this long, gray parasitical plant was used 
in packing some specimens for transpor- 
tation. After being over two weeks in 
the trunk, the moss was hung over the 
pictures in the house at the north, and it 
soon blossomed and continued its yellow 
flowers for a month in a dry room. 
Morris Gippss, M. D. 
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field Razors are known the world over as the best razors made, 
selling as high as *10.00 each. To introduce into every home 
our shaving soap which beautifies the skin, removes pim 
and all facial eruptions, leaving skin soft & smooth as a _bab: 
; perfumed after a shave. Wegive above razors ABSOLUTELY 
5 10 ets. silver or stamps, for sample cake of soap and we will send one at once secure 
boxed prepaid. Each razor is highly finished wit. ica ) i 
Some firms spend thousands of dollarsadvertising their goods in the 
» magazines, when we make an offer, we mean it, knowing you will ap- 
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design, made by the Sterling Silver Plate Co. 5 
& guaranteed. This valuable service given free to every person answering 
this advertisement who will sell our Remedies. We don't ask youto pay a 
cent. If you agree to sell only 3 boxes of our wonderful Vegetable Pills & 3 

£, positive corn cure at 26 cts. a box, write us to-day & we will send 
you the Remedies on consignment at once, when sold you send us the 
money & we will send you absolutely free a complete set of silver plated 
table ware exactly as described above same day money isreceived. This isan extraor- 
dinary offerto quickly put our Remedies within reach « J 
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Remedies to be exactly as we claim, Address THE PARILLA DRUG OO., Station “0,” New York City. 
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Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 13893. 
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VIOLETS AND PANSIES. 
HERE are flowers and flowers, but 
are there many that have a greater 
capacity for pleasure-giving than violets 
and pansies? One to bless the winter- 
time, the other adding joy and beauty to 
the summertime. Both are easily had in 
perfection by any one who has a few 
square feet of soil,—and it matters not 
what kind of soil. If rich and loamy, all 
right; if poor and clayey, it can soon be 
put in condition, if one have only a little 
meats but plenty of spirit. Of violets 
there are not many kinds, but of pansies 
their varieties are Jegion. Of the first 
sufficient variety is obtainable in bringing 
together the long known single deep blue, 
the double blue, the light blue, the double 
white and the newer “California.” Our 
verdict is: Any violet will do that is blue, 

and that is fragrant and that thrives. 
Few in the South think. of growing. 
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violets under cover, though sometimes it 
is desirable when blooms are wanted in 
abundance in the early winter. Where 
violets are grown in beds in the open, 
it is very easy to plant any part of these 
under glass temporarily in the fall and 
secure all the blooms wanted in Decem- 
ber, however bad the weather may be. 
In fact, there is nothing in all horticulture 
so easy or dainty as this glorious flower 
in perfection. 

Where there are small beds or plats in 
the flower garden there is nothing more 
suitable or more pleasure-giving than to 
have their borders of sweet violets, part 
white and part blue, if so desired. 

Pansies for color, violets for fragrance; 
and both should have a large place in the 
esteem of the artist gardener. 

We have so many splendid pansies now 
it is not difficult to make such choice that 
one can, in a few months time, produce a 


Racers ect ener tiated 


CASH PRIZE 


Are given TO ALL OR ANYONE 


LETTERS in the following eight words or ANY THREE OF THEM. 


For correct answer to any three words.... $5.00 | For correct answer to any sIx words.....$25.00 
For correct answer to any four words.....$10.00 | For correct answer to any seven words...$50.00 
For correct answer to any five words.....$15.00 | For correct answer to all, the words....$100.00 


PUT LETTERS IN PLACE OF STARS AND COMPLETE THE WORDS GIVEN BELOW. 


Characteristic of all savage or uncivilized races. 
That which every person should experience and cul- 


1. 
Ro 


3. 


KR*X*XKOUS 


* 


tivate. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
ro 
3. 


from $5.00 to $100.00. Prizes promptly 
words how you want prize money sent. 


CONDITIONS. 
THE PLAN 


OBJECT. 


but for years to come. We believe, also, that the 


with a handsome cover. 


! 
: 
7 
7 


Peculiarly appropriate when reference is made to 
he gentler sex 


Something which all should try to avoid. 
A merciful attribute that should be possessed by all. 
Useful in any house, especially sleeping rooms, 
A work of nature that appeals to the sight. 
A condition of mind. A disposition particularly 


manifested by women, 
EET SSI TT SERS SI Ta TEES ATS BSR BP FSI ERS NS SS ESL I TR PEP ETI I BT IESE EO OED 


You are to put a letter in place of each star thus forming a complete word: 
If you succeed in making three correct words you will receive $5.00. 
succeed in making all of the words, you receive $100. 
of being first, each successful contestant receives a cash reward for his (or her) labor of 


The only conditions are that in order to compete on four words, you must 
send 25 cents for a three months?’ subscription to The National Home- 
stead Magazine., Send the four words (any four of the eight you choose), when you send your 
subscription and 25 cents. If you want to compete on the entire eight words, you must send 
50 cents for a six months’ subscription. Number each word to correspond with numbers above. 


is the fairest, most ingenious, and most liberal ever devised. One living in 
Maine or California is on an equality with one in New York City. Time or 
distance makes no difference. This offer contains no element ot chance or lottery and conflicts 
with no law. It is a study in words; an educational and instructive pastime for all who enter 
it regardless of the Cash Presents we give for a little work. 


The National Homestead Magazine is not a cheap publication; its merit 
is conceded. With a circulation of 200,000 monthly its advertising revenue is 
worth to us $100,000 yearly. We can therefore afford to expend a large portion of this amount 
in securing an additional 100,000 subscribers, because not only is that revenue good for a year, 


will hold you a subscriber for years to come when you know its merits without the extraordinary 
inducements herein offered. The magazine is nicely illustrated, beautifully printed and bound 

‘ Each month it gives a new design and planofa home. Itshows how 
to build, decorate and furnish a house from cellar to garret at a minimum cost. 
score of features new and interesting to the entire household. Its price is $1.00yearly. 


$3,000 IN SPECIAL PRESENTS 


~ With a view to securing subscribers quickly, we offer, in addition to th 
tue arse ten contest lists, $2,000. nee the second ten, $1,000. VEO BUC Ce ert anon 

er send correct answers then the money will be awarded the twenty best lists i . 
This is a genuine bona fide offer by a reliable publishing Ieee: ig eupew ence 
mercantile agency in New York City, We pay prizes promptly and honestly, and to assure you 
of this we shall invite three representative men from New York newspapers to make the award 
and see that all are treated fairly. We also agree to refund money to any dissatisfied subscriber 
at any time. Can we do more? Here isa chance to secure cash for a little study. This contest 
closes and no lists will be received after December 31, 1897. 
winners’ names will be printed in January issue of our magazine. 
subscription can be extended. No notice taken of letters that do not 


From $5.00 
to $100.00 


who can supply the MISSING 


If you 
It does not depend upon the chance 


paid. Mention when you send your list of 


meritsof The National Homestead Magazine 


It contains a 


Should morethan the required num- 


We refer to any bank, 


Complete list of words and 
If already a subscriber your 
contain suvscription money. 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 206 Broadway, Dept. 100 New York 
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scene of marvelous floral beauty. The 
varieties under the name of “ Imperial 
German” show a range and variety of 
color that is entrancing; the ‘“ Black 
Prince” or “King of the Blacks,” “The 
Snow Queen” or “Snowy White,” the 
blue “ Beaconsfield,” the “ Silver Seam” 
or “Silver Edge,” the “Rainbow” or 
quadricolor, the “ Yellow Gem ”—it mat-. 
ters not under what name they may be 
listed, it requires but a few moments of 
time to choose and arrange and sowa 
proper order of variety so that when the 
matured plants break into bloom there: 


Blindness Prevented 


The Absorption Treatment, “a Heaven sent: 
blessing.” Hundreds successfully treated at our Sani-- 
tarium and at their homes without knife or risk. 

A. B. Colvin, State Treasurer of New York and a. 
resident of Glens Falls, says: ‘* The history of the: 
Bemis Sanitarium and its advance _by marvelous 
strides is due to Edward H. Bemis, Eye Specialist,. 
whose marvelous success makes his name familiar to 
thousands all over the United States and in many 
foreign iands, and God speed him.” 

Pamphlets Free, explaining the treatment for 
jmpaired vision and diseased eyes. Address, 

THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, - - Glens Falls, N. Y. 
We have no branch offices. 


A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE, 15 CENTS. 
Handsomely finished, made of metal,. 
; strong wheels, gilt boiler, black smoke: 
stack, bright colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. hen wound up runs long 
,distance across floor. Great amuse- 
ment to children. By tar the cheapest 
y Z locomotive made, and a marvel of 
strength and beauty. Parents should buy one for the children, 
Mention this paper, and send 15 cents in stamps and we will 
send Locomotive, and our story paper, 3 months, post-paid. 

M. A. WHITNEY, Box 8189, Boston, Mass. 


NHUNTING FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, ~ 
Y case and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal inevery 
SSN CENTS GR respect to what we claim them to be. No 
Sere \\LADIES other house in the world can sell as. 
“s 1zE cheaply aswe can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Willlast a lifetime, Move- 
mentis one of the best madeand fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks likea 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyone, 
andif satisfactory, you pay agent $3.45. 
and express charges, otherwise return it, 


tie 


Write whether gent’s or 
Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
vancing in price and our stock may not 


D & 
lastlong. ROYAL MFG. CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROVAL BLUE 


Fest Line 
ALL PONTE MEST 


5 TRAINS EVERY DAV 
JN THE YEAR | 
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will be nothing left for the eye to desire. 
Putin the seeds, do a little work and 
trust Nature to endow with life a scene 
that no human hand and eye can imitate 
in color. 

In arranging for these contrasts that 
impress you as being in the highest de- 
gree artistic, with strips of board divide 
the coldframe into as many sections as 
there are different colors to be grown. 
Label each section carefully so that there 
will be no mistake. If the pansy-bed-to- 
be is circular, as it ought to be, commence 
at the center and set three or four plants 
of whatever color is to form the eye, or 
hub, of the circle—black, for instance— 
then draw lines six inches apart around 
the circle and three inches from each side 
of this line set a plant of the next color 
selected, setting the plants zigzag instead 
of in twos. The border color of the 
circle should be set with four rows of the 
same color, rows three inches apart !and 
zigzag also, as in the beginning. The 
soil should be deeply dug and pulverized 
and well firmed before the plants are set 
out. If there is any question of the rich- 
ness of the soil, work in plenty of bone 
dust—dust, not meal—as the soil is being 
prepared for the plants. 

Where proper material for the purpose 
is readily procured, mulching is almost 
always a great advantage to both pansies 
and violets. Finally, let no one who has 
any flowers at all be without these royal 
pleasure-givers. SAMUEL A. Cook. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 
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TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. 25c. 
STASHSETUSAMCG 
4 TANIRUP 
GEKEARARS 
| wee ees 
= BALMDAEHER 
YOLPIAM 
We herewith give a list of jumbled words 


from which can be made the names of 
seven of Uncle Sam’s new warships. They 
are easily transposed, when you know how 
to do it. For instance, the word: RERRTO 


FREE is ‘‘Terror.”? TIryit. We will give: 


First Prize in Cash—$50 to ten persons first Sending cor- 
rect answers. 

Second Prize in Cash—$50.00 to next 20 persons sending 
correct answers. 

Third Prize in Cash—$50.00 to next 50 ‘persons sending 
correct answers. 

Fourth Prize—Kombi Camera to each of next 25 per- 
sons sending correct answers. 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date letter 
is mailed, hence it is advisable that your letter should be 
among the first. You can win one of these prizes if you 
are quick and use your brains. The above rewards are 
given free as an inducement to read New Ideas, a 
handsome 16-page illustrated journal covering an entirely 
new field. It gives information about the latest inven- 
tions and progress in science, illustrating the most strik- 
ing novelties for business and household use. Its sub- 
scription price is the only cheap thing about it. Send 
answer to-day ! } ; ee 

OUR CONDITIONS.—You must send with your answer 
25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription to New Ideas. 


ALL SURE OF A PRIZE, 


Aside from the prizes above named, we will give a 
special pvize to such persons whose letters fail to reach 
us in time for the Cash Prizes, or who do not correcctly 
answer the list, provided that 25 cents in silver or stamps 
be sent for a six months’ subscription to New Ideas. 
These special prizes are awarded along the line of Nov= 
elties, Music, Decorative Art, History and 
Fiction. Be sure to state in letter which you 
want. This contest will close Tuesday, Nov. 30th, and 
names of prize winners will be announced in Jan, num- 
her of New Ideas. Address, New Ideas, Sta. K. 
230, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Bride of Niagara Sweet Pea. 

At the beginning of the present year there was 
some adverse criticism directed at this flower, which 
in some cases may have prevented its planting; yet 
I rather think it served as an advertisement, as such 
criticism often does. It is not my purpose to enter 
into a discussion of the motives controlling those 
who spoke or wrote adversely of the Bride of Niag- 
ara; suffice it to say that I do not think that anyone 
acquainted with the plant would speak otherwise 
than in its praise, unless prompted by self-interest or 
jealousy. I have grown the Bride two seasons, and, 
if possible admire it more this season than last. I 
can certainly speak with more assurance of its mer- 
its after the second season of experience. The color 
is such a delightful shade of pink as to command 
attention at once. It surpasses anything of its color 
among sweet peas. The doubling of the banner does 
not, as was predicted, mar the symmetry of the 
flower. Indeed those having three or triple banners 
(and they were numerous), with their ruffled and 
fluted edges, were very models of graceful beauty. 

My plants of the Bride of Niagara were the most 
profuse bloomers of any sweet peas I ever saw; the 
six plants I grew the past season furnished me a 
daily average of sixty-five flower stems, and proba- 
bly eighty-five per cent. of the stems bore three 
blooms each. The plants werea sheet of bloom from 
top to bottom every morning. Of course no seed 

- was allowed to form,—every blossom was cut each 
day; beyond this they received no attention further 
than I give to all such plants. 

By actual count seventy-eight per cent. of the flow- 
ers had two or more rows of petals or banners; 
many of these had three and a very few four rows. 
Observations as to percentage of doubles were made 
every fifth day during the season, and the lowest 
record for any one day was sixty-five per cent., the 
highest eighty-four per cent;, so it will be seen that 
the percentage of doubles was constant. The double 
flowers were, as arule, more perfect.and symmetrical 
in their parts than the single ones onthe same plants. 
The largest individual bloom measured was two and 
five-sixteenths inches and many were two inches in 
diameter. It would be safe to estimate the average 
size at least one and one-half inches for the entire 
season. I do not know whethersuch results can be 
obtained elsewhere, for this country is a veritable 
paradise for the sweet pea. I have grown the com- 
mon single varieties which measured neariy two 
inches. The finest single spray of flowers observed 
on the Bride was one bearing four blooms, all double, 
of large size and most perfect form. I often used the 
Bride for floral decorations on public occasions, festi- 
vals, etc., and the universal comment was ‘‘ How 
beautiful! and such large ones, too!”’ 

To sum it all up, the Bride of Niagara is potent 
with all the graces usually ascribed to a sweet pea; 
has a color distinctively its own, and a most pleasing 
one it is; a doubling of its banners, which adds most 
effectively to its beauiy, and which is found in a large 
enough percentage of its blooms to give it a fixed 

‘type. Added to these features is its vigorous growth 

and freedom of bloom. Those who have grown it 
the past season will agree with me that it isa valua- 
ble acquisition, and to those who have not yet tried 
it let me say ‘Add it to your list next season, and 
you will be well pleased with it.”’ SEL: 

Douglas, Wyoming. 
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PHYSALIS FRANCHETTI—Any gardeners who 


are in doubt concerning the value of this hand- 
some Japanese plant should, if possible, pay a 
visit to Kew, where two beds in the herbaceous 
grounds are devoted to it. The species is of 
erect growth and attains three to four feet high, 
flowering and fruiting profusely. A day or two 
since, when inspecting the plants, we noticed 
that many of the huge bladder-like calyces 
were already finely colored, the rich orange- 
scarlet shade being very showy. Some of the 
larger calyces would be three times the size of 
the better-known kind.— The Garden, London. 


7 - Send 2-cent 
Window Flower Stands, New: ,fonn cient 
Address S, E. Covington, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
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FINE’) BLOODED Cattle, Sheep 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogue, 150 engravings. 
N. P. BOYER & ©O., Coatesville, Pa. 


athome. Send 10c. and addresses 


MAKE MONE of 10 married ladies for samples 


and particulars. Woman’s W. Co, Box 2001, Athens, Ga 


LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE 


You can make the weak as strong as a lion, or the bully as 
timid as a child. You can cure disease or bad habita, 
cause others to ‘‘come”’ to you, love and obey you. Every wish 

ratified. I guarantee success. Lisson, postpaid, 10 cents 
ddress, Prof. J. R. HEREN, Box81, Pesotum, UL 


FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a, full 
sized $2 case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in 
the world that will develop the bustor any partof the 
female_form, remove wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for 
ft. GM. WIGGLN: S, 112 West 82d Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGE FREE. | 


We will senda 50c. peckace of Gold and Chromo 
Christmas Cards, very nice an 
and best ete oN in the worl 


Pe and the largest 
3 months absolutely 
freeif yousend 1 Qc.topay postage. Thisoffer is made 
only to introduce ourpaper in new homes. Order quick. 
SOCIAL VISITOR CO., Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


“AMONG THE OZARKS ” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive - 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising in that 
GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the southern 
slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value not 
only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer and home- 
seeker looking forafarm and home. Mailed free. Address, 

J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
is doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
end your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
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a large Premium List. No money required. 


BLUINE CO. Box 66, Concord Junction, Mass. 


‘ QUAKER CITY 
° 

ta 

23 GRINDING MILL 
— For CORN and COBS, 
gon FEED & TABLE MEAL 
2 IY Improved for '97-"98 Send 
ee} # for all mills advertised. Keep 
oa the best—return all others. 
a: > A.W.STRAUB &CO. 
a SS Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, Ill. 
We handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 48, Canal Street, 


BEAUTY 


CORSET : ny 3 E 


The secret of beauty in face and 
form sent free to every lady ans- 
wering thisadvertisement. Ifyou 
wanta form divine you should get 
a pair of Beauty Corsets, Wegive 
§ them absolutely free. If you send 
y the correct waist measure we guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Write atonce to 


Beauty Corset Co., Station “O”’ N.Y. City 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Is the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine 
published in America, Each issue contains from 20 to 28 large 
pages, size of Harper’s Bazar, and is enclosed in a handsome cover, 


printed in colors, Its departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, , 
Special Helps, Housekeeping, Out-ofDoors, Artistic 
Needlework, What to ear, Family Doctor, 

Boys and Girls, Mother’s Corner, Etiquette 


and Home Decoration. It publishes 
original matter only, and its con- 
tributors are among the 
best of the modern 
writers. In order 


to introduce 
OM. 
thousands of 
new homes where it 
fs not already taken, we 
will- send it three months—in- 
cluding Thanksgiving and Christmas 


fssues—to any address, prepaid, for $ 

cents in stamps. . This small sum will not pay 

us for the advertising, to say nothing of the magazine, 
but we are so firmly convinced that if you will give it a trial 


you will want it continued, we take this means of placing it be- 
fore a large army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in 
the future. Send along the stamps and give it atrial. You will 
be more than pleased with your amall investment, Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
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Richter’s World Renowned 


ANCHOR BLOCKS, 


Ane fea NS : Of STONE, in three natural colors. 
eveland ,Ohio.< Se YAugust 141997. 
hare os THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 


215 Pearl St. NewYork City. NY. 
Gentlemen: 

____ It gives me pleasure to add my 
testimonial tothe many others that you 
have received concerning your ANCHOR 
BUILDING BLOCKS which |consider im= 
mensely valuable as an Educational 
Factor for the young,as well as the 


old. Truly yours 


Endorsed and Recommended by the Highest 
Authorities on Educational matters. 


Highest Testimonials from Prominent personages, 
including Hon. Mark Hanna, Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, Archbishop Corregan, Thomas A. 
Edson, Chauncey M. Depew, and many others. 


a7 


A suitable box for every Child over three yrs. 


Prices range from 25 cts. a box upwards. | For beautifully illustrated circu- 


lars, and fac-simile letters and portraits of prominent personages, apply to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 215 Pearl street, New York City. 
Illustrated 


Vicks montnty.. Magazine 


50 cts) PER YEAR. 
Vick Publishing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Winter 1s Coming 


bia in winter. Snow and ice 
don’t affect Columbia bicycles 
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any more than dust and rain 
do. What is more, you can 
depend on the safely of 


Columbias 


at any time. If you are not 
a Columbia rider, don’t let the 
fall season go by without be- 
ing one. Commence now and 
keep in good condition all 
winter. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


$75 TO ALL ALIKE. 


Hartford Bicycles, $50, $45, $40. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 


The Great Jackson Series 


Begun with November number, will continue 
through several months, and will cover the entire 
career of Andrew Jackson. Among the contribu- 
tors are Governor Taylor, of Tennessee; Colonel 
Andrew Jackson, grandson of the General; Cap- 
tain John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. Oakey 
Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and others. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with old and rare portraits of 
“Old Hickory” and prominent people of his time. 


College Articles.—Two more papers in the 
very successful articles on ‘‘ American Univefsi- 
ties and Colleges,’’ which began in Nov. 1896. 
These will treat of Harvard and Princeton, with 
portraits, groups, etc. 


Short Stories.—Many excellent stories have 
been secured for publication in the PoPULAR 
MontTHLy, A glance at the Christmas number, 
with stories by Frank R. Stockton, Amelia E. 
Barry and Margaret E. Sangster, will indicate 
the improvement in the line of fiction. 


A New Serial Story will follow ‘‘ The Cats- 
paw,” which will end shortly, 


a for distributing CIRCULARS. Enclose 4c. 
$6: 1000 Excg.sion Apv. one 213 W. 125 8t., N- &- Aite, 
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Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 


One of the best known and most widely 
circulated weekly farm papers. 


Contains $2 to 40 pages each week. 


UDAOANNSORUNHONGNOLLDONELOUCONCOUOAUROOEOROOLEOUEEO NEUES 


Printed on good paper, and well illustrated. 


Regular subscription price $1, bnt sent with 
Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine for one 
year for only 


$1.00. 


Vick PUBLISHING Co., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars; New Illus. 
Bible; also Life of Gen. R. E. Lee. 
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Popular Monthly 


25 cts.; $3 a year, 


Every Month: Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored Frontispiece, 
128 Pages. 


Vast Improvements have been made in this magazine, and the New Features 
of 1898: will make it even better than ever before. ‘ 


Premium with each 
Subscription. 
Religious Denominations. 
A series of illustrated articles on religious 
denominations in America. First paper on 
“The Baptists,’? by Gen. T. J. Morgan, LL.D., 
Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission Society. Others 
papers on the Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Catholics, writ- 
ten by some one prominently identified with each 
sect. 

Articles of Travel.—This magazine will con- 
tinue its articles on interesting out-of-the-way 
places, liberally illustrated from original sketches 
and photographs. 

For the Boys and Girls each month are 
devoted several pages to short stories, practical 
articles and pictures for younger members of the 
family. Contributions bv Horatio Alger, Jr., 
Edward S. Ellis, Sophie Swett, and other well- 
known juvenile writers. 


Vick’s Magazine, price 50 cents, and 
> Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, price §3. 


@ _ Both One Year For $3.00. 


Additional to the features mentioned there will be many striking and original 
illustrated articles. 


SPECIAL.—Mention this publication, and a specimen copy of the 
modern Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monruty, with Illustrated Premium 


List, sent for 10 cts.; with Beautiful Colored Art Plate (12x36 inches), 
““A Yard of Pansies”? or ‘‘ A Yard of Puppies,’ 20 cts., stamps or coin. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
42-44 Bond St., New York. 


